THE   BAMBESI

measure three square miles at least, is slowly progressing in
a direction opposite to that of the sun.

No one who has not been on the spot can form an
adequate idea of the numbers in which these terrible
insects cover the vast area of their reserve. Native women,
when obliged to pass within its confines in search of brush-
wood, carry switches to whip them off their legs. After the
first few days my two fox-terriers absolutely refused to
leave the house unless they saw me preparing for a long
walk, and when outside they kept rushing from one point
of vantage to another as men swim from boulder to
boulder in crossing a rapid, never daring to follow the
paths or the broad road which, years before, had been built
from the plain to the boma. All the boys whom I had
brought with me gave notice, one after the other, and I had
to replace them by natives from Mposa's village at the foot
of the range.

During my stay on the mountain I made friends with a
couple of grown-up ravens, who regularly came to me for
food. This, until they were tame enough to come on to the
verandah of the house, proved to be quite a complicated
affair. Any food thrown on the bare ground outside was so
rapidly covered with bambesi that the birds, which from
the first showed the greatest aversion to the insects, refused
to eat it. The only way was to make the bits so small that
they could gulp them down before they were seized; and
all the time they were feeding they kept hopping from one
leg to the other, like the tenderfoots of Washoe, who, when
they had declined the drink offered by an old pioneer, had
to jump while their feet were being peppered-at with a six-
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